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DOWN-TAKINGS. 


One day, passing that rare kind of mansion in Britain, 
@ nunnery, we were surprised, and then amused to, 


think that we should have been surprised, at ob- 
serving a shop-porter unloading a barrow covered 
with bottle-baskets at the gate, and carrying the said 
baskets into the house, evidently for the use of the 
inmates. We are so much accustomed to think of 
nuns as beings refined away from all ordinary habits, 
that to be informed that they occasionally drink 
porter, comes upon the mind with a very peculiar 
effect. Our reason instantly rallies to make the ad- 
mission that nuns, as well as other human beings, may 
relish a draught of porter, and may as innocently in- 
dulge in the gratification. But, nevertheless, the idea 
of their getting a weekly supply of this article from a 
shop, is inconsistent with all our common ideas of a 
set of females who have put themselves so much aloof 
from their kind, and who have been figures in the 
phantasmagoria of fiction since ever they existed ; and 
we cannot deny that they descend at once, through 
the force of this simple circumstance, to the level of 
eommon mortals. In short, it is a down-taking. 
Similar down-takings result when we learn any very 
homely or facetious circumstance respecting historical 
persons who are usually regarded with romantic feel- 
ings. Mary Queen of Scots is a personage in this pre- 
dicament, to which her beauty, her rank, and her 
misfortunes all alike have contributed. Not to speak 
of the serious errors imputed to this princess, there 
are some memorabilia of her private life that have a 
strange effect, as relative to a being so embalmed 
in the romance of history. It is curious, for in- 
stance, to learn that, when reigning in Scotland, she 
occasionally dressed herself in men’s clothes, and 
frolicked about amongst her attendants ; that on one 
oceasion, on a Monday following Easter, she put on 
the garb of a citizen’s wife, and, causing her atten- 
dants to do the same, went through the streets of 
Edinburgh on foot, begging from every man they 
met a contribution towards a supper which was to 
take place in the evening ;* and that, when she 
wrote not in French, it was in broad Scotch. In a 
letter addressed by her to her ambassador in France, 
giving an account of Darnley’s murder, she says, the 
house was laid in ruins, “to the very grund-stane.” 
A more extended specimen of her native Doric may 
be given, from her instructions to an ambassador 
who was commissioned to excuse her marriage with 
Bothwell to the English queen :—“ Ye sall grund 
yow upon the conditioun and stait of ws and oure 
realme, declarand how we wer destitut of ane hus- 
band, our realme not throuchlie purgit of the fac- 
tiounis and conspiraceis that of lang tyme hes con- 
tinewit thairin, quhilk, occurring sa frequentlie, had 
alreddie in a maner ea weryit and brokin ws, that be 
oure selfe we were not abill of ony lang continewance 
to sustene the pynes and travell in oure awin persoun, 
quilkis were requisite for repressing of the inso- 
lence and seditioun of oure rebellious subjectis, being, 
as is knawin, a peopill als factious amangis thameselfis 
and as fassious for the governour as any uthir natioun 
in Europe ; and that, for thair satisfactioun, qubilk 
could not suffer wslang to continew in the stait of 
widoheid, movit be thair prayeris and requeist, it 
behuvit ws to yield unto ane mariage or uther."+ A 
whimsical anecdote is told of Mary in a note upon an 
old manuscript book in the Advocates’ Library. This 
‘book is entitled the “ Rolment of Courts,” and is a 
treatise on the laws, constitutions, and antiquities of 


* Von Raumer's Contributions to Modern History : 1837. 
4 Keith's Llistory of the Church and State of Scotland. 


Scotland, the author being one Habakkuk Bisset. The 
note, which is in a different hand from the book, states 
that Bisset’s father was caterer to Queen Mary, and 
that, when about to have his child baptised, he took 
the liberty to ask the queen to assign a name. She, 
being about to go to mass, said she would open the 
Bible when in church, and the first name which should 
strike her eye, she would assign it for a name to the 
infant. The first name she cast up, was that of the 
prophet Habakkuk, which was accordingly bestowed 
upon the future author of the “ Rolment of Courts.” 
This proceeding was simply odd or droll ; and were 
ordinary persons only concerned, it would pass merely 
assuch. But, told of a queen so lustrous in beauty, 
and whose memory is so steeped in tears, it has a 
down-taking effect. Mary must have laughed when 
she told her caterer the result of her research ; and 
that she should have even laughed, takes her back 
into the fields of common life. Sometimes the chro- 
nicling of a merely minute and unimportant detail of 
the life of such a person, has the effect we speak of. 
It is known, for instance, that, the morning after her 
husband Darnley was blown up, she took an egg for her 
breakfast in bed, with the curtains closed. It is not 
perhaps too much to say, that to relate such circum- 
stances of an exalted personage, avails more to take 
them down, than bringing home to them serious guilt 
would in all cases do. 

In the case of any one who is addicted to any kind 
of mental extravagance, the effect of a little home 
truth has a remarkably down-taking effect. Beau 
Tibbs, in the midst of his fine speeches about his house 
and his views (which Bill Squash the Creole so much 
appreciated), is drawn from his altitudes in an instant, 
when his blundering Scotch servant discloses the awful 
fact that his wife is washing his “twa sarks” at a 
neighbour’s house, the said neighbour having taken s 
vow never again to lend her tub. So was a village 
politician, whom we once knew, seriously taken down, 
when, in the midst of a fireside harangue before some 
neighbours on the national debt, his sober-minded wife 
insinuated, “Ah, John, I wish you would mind your 
own debt!” Domestic cruelties like these should be 
considered as indictable offences. It is related of a 
penurious nobleman, who used to sell the fruit from his 
garden and the milk from his cows, but at the same 
time entertained the vainest ideas respecting his rank, 
that he one day accosted a little girl who was tripping 
through his park with a pipkin, asking her what she 
carried, who were her parents, and soon. At length 
he said, “ You seem a very nice little girl, and I shall 
therefore do you a great honour (kissing her). Now, 
my dear, you may hereafter tell your children to hand 
it down to your grandchildren, who will again transmit 
it to succeeding generations, that you were once kissed 
by the Earl of ——.” It must have been a rich treat 
to any bystander, when the girl looked arehly up, 
and said, “ You always take the penny for the milk, 
though.” This was a splendid down-take. A still 
better occurred to a recruiting sergeant, who, with a 
gaily ribboned party, was endeavouring to astonish 
the senses of a crowd of rustics at a village fair. The 
trumpets had flourished ; the drums had been beaten ; 
a brilliant procession, with drawn blades and glancing 
cockades, had marched through the street; and it 
was then the duty of the sergeant to stand up and 
make a rhodomontade speech on the delights of a 
soldier's life—on glory, patriotism, and plunder; the 
great bounty given to deserving young men, the pro- 
spect of promotion, and his majesty’s munificent pen- 
sion to the old and wounded. Our sergeant had just 
concluded one of his most brilliant orations ; the crowd 
of rustics were standing round, gaping with admira- 


tion of what they saw and heard, and almost believing 
in the promises held out to them; and the sergeant 
was already in idea leading a score of stout reeruits 
to be sworn in at the neighbouring depéit—when 
Andrew Gemmell, an old soldier, and well-known 
beggar, who, in tattered guise, was standing close 
behind the orator, reared aloft on his staff his miser- 
able meal-bags, the ensigns of his profession, and, in a 
voice of profound derision, exclaimed, “ Behold the 
end o’t !” The sergeant was in a moment taken down; 
the feelings of the crowd were turned into a new 
channel, and the glittering party beat a retreat 
amidst universal laughter. 

Such effects may be likened to that of the squirt 
of cold water introduced into the cylinder of the 
steam-engine ; and in this light they show the remark- 
able analogy which exists between moral and physical 
things. When we see the chop-fallen appearance of 
an enthusiast after a down-take, we cannot reasonably 
doubt that in his secret nature something not much 
less palpable than steam has been condensed by the 
application, leaving his mind in a totally different 
state from what it was in a minute before. 

It is on this principle of ludicrous contrast that the 
success of such poems as Don Juan chiefly depends. 
A solemn or elevated thing is introduced, and is 
treated for some time in appropriate terms, when 
suddenly at last comes in some mean or familiar 
imagery, to take down what has just been said. For 
example— 

** They mourn’d for those who perish’d in the cutter, 
And likewise for the biscuits, casks, and butter.” 

The principles of down-taking, which we are here 
endeavouring to treat philosophically, are instinctively 
understood and practised by many individuals, and 
are sometimes applied with great foree against the 
aspiring and ambitious, as well as against the enthu- 
siastic. There is, indeed, a well-recognized body of 
persons in the social world, to whom the appellation 
of down-takers may be given, being a sect or variety 
of the ancient fraternity of dampers, who, we believe, 
have been treated of by former essayists. The down- 
takers are a heroic and disinterested little party, who, 
like knight-errants of old, devote themselves, at great 
personal hazard, to the duty of keeping down vain and 
aspiring persons at a certain fixed point of modera- 
tion. It is a most useful employment, and, both for 
its gallantry and its good effects, ought to be hand- 
somely acknowledged. It tells particularly well against 
any one who is guilty of family pride. Here the plan 
is to bring into view some family circumstance re- 
specting which the reverse of pride will be felt. For 
example :—An Earl of Glencairn, in the last century, 
married the daughter of a rustic musician, named 
M‘Guire, who had become almost by aceident possessed . 
of a large fortune. At a county ball, his lordship’s 
local rival, the Earl of Cassillis, remarked to him that 
his father-in-law would have given them good music, 
if he had been still alive. This was the down-take 
direct ; but it was well retorted, for Glencairn in- 
stantly replied, “ Yes, my lord, and | remember one 
of his best tunes was the Gipsy Laddie”—the air of 
a ballad descriptive of the disgraceful elopement of a 
former Countess of Cassillis. This, therefore, is a 
double instance of the down-take of family pride. 
We need scarcely remark, that for this branch of the 
art, a memory well stored with genealogies is abso- 
lutely necessary. Another broad mark for the down- 
takers is the vanity of those who have risen from a 
lowly condition in life, and are so foolish as to 
think themselves entitled to sperd their earnings 
according to their own taste. All the left-behind open 
after such a case full-ery. Has any topping trades 
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medicines at eight, ten, or twelve times the 
ysforthem. In doling them out, however, 
worth, he bestows a consider- 


sition, after having taken the precaution 
himself secretly whether the — proposed to him | sistance, she heard some one strike softly on the door 
dsome, the mer- 


rding to custom, and some bearers : come to carry off e lady promised him.. had bro 
iselessly, and present at our door. The | a wedding-litter, decorated with pel nnn 4 
lady who will appear, wi sdesneaat asen, festoons of flowers, and innumerable beautiful 

is my sister-in-law ; speak not a word to her, i 

listen not to what she would say to you; but seize on | torches, and a band of musicians with flutes and 
her at once; cast her into the couc! conduct her on 


of wholesale at a rate equivalent to half a farthing. street, 
ne i board your bark, and make sail.” This expedient | without the instruments being played or noise bei 


it the prudent person who so complains, forgets that 


the vicinity and convenience of the shop, the weighing the merchant very much, and the execution | made. The merchant himself was detached from 
compounding of the article, and the skill to make | appe to him easy. and had streck gently at the gate. But having fo 
it co d with the physician’s prescription, are the Treasure, having returned to the house, 


, it ajar, he entered the house, with some of those who 
riginal dissembled himself in presence of his sister-in-law, in held the flambeaux to show the way. 


he had formed ; but so soon as she Cuthdeoee’ bo noticed upon her the mou ead-dress, which was 
imparted it in confidence to his wife ; and indicating the token assigned him; and being, besides, charmed 
the lovely Ouang by a spiteful jest, “It must be,” | with her appearance, and some glimpses of her counte- 

hat this two-footed merchandise go forth, | nance, threw himself upon her, like a hungry upon 
this night, of our house. ‘As to that, I trouble myself a little bird. The people in his train hastened up, ear- 
little. I wish not, however, to find myself present at | ried off the lady, and enclosed her in the litter, whieh 
that scene, and I shall go abroad for some moments. | was all prepared for her reception. She made a good 
Towards nightfall, some people, well accompanied, will | outcry that they deceived themselves, that it was not 
co! to our gate, and earry her off in a well-closed she whom they sought: the flourish of instruments 


He d have when he was all at the litter-bearers ste out with the more 
proceeded, once | t pest good will, 


sister-in-law, who was passing near the chamber | During this time the Lady Ouang had come to her- 
window. Lin the Treasure thereupon hurried out by | self, and recovered her recollection. ‘The great dis- 
the turbance which she heard at the door of the house 

all the circumstances of the | renewed her alarms, and caused her mortal uneasiness. 


4 
& 
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“ sacrifices” are made to ba’ -hunters which might mourning, by which Lady Ouang was to have | ments, and confusion of voice and of music which 
propitiate a pantheon. “I by every bunch,” said i maguenet, euluens Gout, by had struck up all at once, wore farther off every mo- 
the old woman her matches, “ but I sell a | an especial providence from ven. ment, she re-assured herself; and in afew minutes 
great many of ’em.” If ic would consider the mang cociy ‘porssivad that-the nelee which dhe she regained courage, and went forth to see what 
tradesman’s integrity condemned by his propagation | had nigh to the window, had Lin the | was ado. 
of a self-evident falsehood, dishonesty of | Treasure abruptly to break off the conversation; but | The Lady Ouang having called many times in vain 
the world would be one degree she had heard enough of it to be unable to doubt con- | for her sister-in-law, comprehended that the mer- 
en t , and aj ing Y to r ™m. id not " some 
A CHINESE STORY. her declared her apprehensions. | troublesome vicissitude when in the Treasure should 
nt ke ten rm nt you by tho lot tes of ich | her ebamber, gothered up ihe head-arimmings, the 
Semana, te you ties of a ip which 5 ered up -trimmings, 
singular character, in its district. take especial care to | implore you te avow to me frankly if my brother-in- and she thereupon dreamed of courting a brief 
collect accounts of the lives of individuals distinguished by arms or eed ee in wishing to fanse mo ¢o 0 marsing» ans oe it was impossible for her to close an eye 
qubedy At this demand, Yang at first appeared discon- t arose ; 
sphauammedemedah pte De certed, and blushed ; but @ counte- ilst she searched for her head-dress of mourning to 
might profitably imitate such a method, and propose to them- | Dance more assured, “ What you of, my sister ?”’ tt on, she heard a great noise at the house-door. 
selves the task of conveying instruction as the constant object of | said she ; “and what imaginations do you put into your one beat it rudely, and called “Open, now!” 
their works ! Since the greatest demand of the present day is the | mind! If it were proposed to re-marry you, do you | It was Lin the Treasure, whose voice she 
demand for novelty. perhaps we may add, that, within thelimits | believe we should be very much embarrassed by it? | Her part was speedily taken: she left him to 
of Europe, we shall scarcely find a greater novelty than a real | >. . A 
Chinese story. Ours wears an air of strangeness; but for that | Eh! What good to throw one’s self in the water, | there without response. He swore, he stamped, he 
Gt is all the better. It is well to bear in mind the observation of —S eee reared enough to make himself hoarse As log 
an ingenious Frenchman, that the Chinese write their histories | Ag soon as the Lady Quang this proverb, | Lady Quang drew near to the door, and keeping 
with a simplicity unexampled in the rest of Asia.) drawn from the vessel, she better hended the 
‘Tuer once lived at Nankin three brothers, Lin the mean of the aseret discourse of her brother-in-law. “and such a noise” Lin the Treasure, who 
Diamond, Lin the Treasure, and Lin the Pearl. Lin | She broke out into lamentations and sighs, and aban- | distinguished well enough the voice of his sister-in- 
the Diamond, who was the eldest, was enjoying a life | doning herself to grief, shut herself up in her chamber, | Jaw, was seized with extreme consternation. His con- 
of the purest happiness with Quang, his wife, when | where she wept, and bewailed herself. “Oh! bpp ee 
compelled by the most pressing concerns to under- | I am most ” eried she; “I know not who He had recourse to an expedient which suc- 
take a long journey. As they were many years with- | miay become my husband. Lin the Pearl, my brother- | ceeded with him. “Sister-in-law,” said he, “good and 
out ha news of him, they to believe him | in-law, and my friend, on whom I could have depended, | happy news! Lin the Pearl, m poe ery 
dead ; Lin the Treasure, who thereby became the | is on a journey ; my father, my mother, my parents, | returned, and our elder brother enjoys perfect 
master of his house, assured Ouang of it so positively, | are far distant from this ; if this affair be pre- | Open quickly !” ‘ 
that she allowed herself at last to be persuaded, and cipitated, how shall I be able to apprisethem? Ihave | At this agreeable intelligence, the Lady Quang, 
resorted to deep mourning. ne aid to expeet from our neighbours ; Lin the Trea- tho 
Lin the Treasure had a bad heart ; he was capable | sure is a terror to the whole and they know | left by Dame ry cae on expecting 
of the most unworthy actions. “I shall doubt no tins he iocnpettn af the prestect wiiiaien Unfortu. to find her good -inlaw Lin the Pearl; but 
more of it,” said he; “my brother is dead, and I am | nate being that I am, I never escape his snares ! ip vale Raw cpus senghd Kins Oo genes only Lin 
the master. His wife is young and handsome ; her | If I fall not into them to-day, I shall to-morrow, or | the Treasure. The Pp to his apartment ; 
are distant, and she cannot implore their aid. | within a very short time. Every thing well considered, | but not his wife there, and remarking a black 
must constrain her incessantly to marry : I shall | let me close this painful existence ; let me die in head-dress on the head of his sister-in-law, he then 
get money out of it.” time—that will be much better than end a - | feared his misfortune. “Ha! where then is your 
He communicated his design to Yang, his wife, and | sand and a thousand deaths : and what is my life, if | sister-in-law ?” said he to Quang. “ You should know 
| af this have contsved thie nie intrigue?” But? replied 
i afar off all the propositions i lasted till | have nice e.” 
that were made her. She protested thet she wonld night, and’ shor much maloction, dhe oon Lin the Treasure, “why wear you not the white head- 
remain a widow, and thereby honour the memory | in the determination to die, rather than fall into the | dress! Have you laid aside your ” The 
of her beloved husband. Lin the Pearl, her other | hands of her ravishers. As soon as the sun disappeared | Lady Ouang had the condescension to relate to him 
brother-in-law, confirmed her in this resolution. Thus | from the horizon, and the obscurity of night su what had oceurred in his absence. 
all the artifices that could be employed proved un- | his place, she shut herself up, wi in her had she finished, when Lin the Treasure 
suceessful. And as it entered time after time into | chamber, and cried, “ Almighty Tien, avenge me, pro- | beat his passionately, and worked himself up 
her mind, that it was by no means certain whether | tect me!” Hor dletecseen and decsiatlon oerven geet, to despair. Regaining his temper, at length, by slow 
her husband were dead, she resolved on that to | that she threw off her L 


head e 
inform herself. It was this that determined her to | yielding to the wildest grief, she faint and 
entreat Lin the Pearl to betake himself into the exhausted, rudely on the floor. "The ‘noise of this dis: law. With the money she will fetch me, I buy 

i une to er in i sec she it a bar. As 
to thtch her his guosions comains. she we entering the chamber the the preceding night, and lost the thirty taéls which 

reasure, on departure is younger | entangled in the dress 
brother, became more ardent in his its. and backwards, ‘Ths mishap threw ber hea 
‘VS, 


a par, but that is a matter requiring the con- | the money to have his revenge. In the embarrass- | dress to a considerable distance, and the fright with 
In those retail trades, in which small articles are Ir eonscious- 
i and 
, and he has hkewise to give | produced thirty taéls* to conclude the bargain. chant of iiang-si, who was coming in search of the 
il trades, when the business; Lin the Treasure, having received this sum, said to | wife whom he had yer nen She wished to hasten 
increases, it is easy to multiply the hands who distri- | the merchant, “I ought to apprise you that my sister- | to his reception, and introduce him into the chamber 
in-law is proud, disdainful, and extremely fastidious. | of her sister-in-law. Her eagerness, and the scruple 
She will make many obstacles when she comes to quit 
the heuse, and you will have much trouble in prevail- | dress, caused her to pick up the mourning one of the 
ing with her. Observe, then, what you ought to do. | Lady Ouang, which she found at hand. 
@ by retailers—and, indeed, almost all protits paid | This evening, at nightfall, have a couch, adorned ac- It was truly the merchant of Kiang-si, who had com - 
by immediate consumers—form a very common subject 
complaint among buyers. “How unreasonable ! 
how extortionate!” is the feeling of the purchaser who 
has A as ® penny for an ounce of medicine, which it 
is rwards discovered that the manufacturer dis- | 
it. 
ind 
u paid for wi n€ penny, along wi ne 
cost of the article and ¢ the profit on that cost.” re 
uninterrupted as is the outcry against the profits, as | yo. 
they are termed, of retailers, the profits must be got, 
or the retailers could not exist ; indeed, those who so 
grumble are the persons who hold out the inducement - 
to the supply of their demands. They want the con- 
venience of the retail system, and they must pay for 
it. The existence of the feeling in question has some 
of the usual effects of false notions regarding the or- 
dinary business of the world. Men are here, as in - 
other cases, cheated by an appeal to their selfishness. | 
The greatest temptation that a tradesman can hold 
out to his customers is, that he makes no profit—posi- | g 
placed to account, there is a lurking suspicion 
that all is ep em some are so charitable to 
the infirmities of their neighbours, as to hold out to 
their admiring eyes a continuous series of losses, and 1nstru- 
‘bad been so unlucky, that he knew not where to find * About six shillings sterling. Roman ladies. i 


his younger 
4 Lin the 

at this sight, 
to endure their presence ; he evaded them as quickly 
as he could by the back door, and disappeared like 


indignities to which Lin the Treasure had su 
, and the extremities to which he had re- 
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I have seen him no 
adventure, I had not 
t brother, how should I 


the path and 
arriv i trust. is thus that 
ily bees t highest us 


INSTANCES OF SELF-IMPROVEMENT IN 


SAILORS.* 
THERE are cases on record of individuals who, 
even with y any other education than what t 
contrived to give themselves while serving in subordi- 
and situations in the camp or on sh 


aay ne he had been taught, if he had 
‘mm the midst of his wild adventures, taken —| 
-Be must have done so, is evident from the accounts of 
his different vo: which he afterwards published. 
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Meee humble capacity of a porter at the India 
ouse. 
style, and contains many interestin Is respectin 
the manners of the tintives of Madagascar. It is 4 
haps somewhat better for having been com 
one of the friends of the author, whose manu- 
script is said to have extended to eight hundred large 

F , the author of the “ The k,” as 
is generally knewn, spent his life, from childhood, at 
sea. He was probably born in one of the small towns 
in the county of Fife which border the Frith of Forth, 


to | but nothing is very certainly ascertained either as to 


his native place or his parentage. Nor has any ac- 
count been given of how he acquired the elements of 
education, with the exception of a report that he found 
an instructor in a person of the name of Campbell, a 
man of some literary taste and acquirements, who 
happened to be purser in one of the vessels in which 
young Falconer sailed. However this may be, Falconer 
as an author at a early age, having been 

y, it is said, in his twenty- year when he gave 
to the world his first on the death 
of Frederick, Princeof Wales, the father of George III. 
He was ten or twelve older when he published 
his “ Shipwreck,” which is said to be founded in a 
measure on the personal adventures of the au- 
. Falconer did not permit the success of his 
ical efforts to withdraw him from his i 


lain but sensible | tific, 


coasting vessel engaged 
tinued in this service till he had reached his twenty- 
seventh year, when he exchanged it for that of 

navy, in which he soon distinguished himself so greatly, 
that he was three or four years after appointed master 
of the Mercury, which belonged to a squadron then 
proceeding to attack Quebec. Here he first showed 
the proficiency he had already made in the scientific 
part of his eee by an admirable chart which he 


constru and published of the river St Lawrence. 
He felt, however, the disadvan of his ignorance 
of mathematics ; and, while still assisting in the 
hostile operations carrying on inst the French 


on the coast of North America, he applied himself 
to the study of Euclid’s Elements, which he soon 


ession, | mastered, and then began that of astronomy. A year 


in which, having now transferred Steeatt fee the 
merchant service to the navy, he continued to rise 
steadily till he was appointed purser of a man of war. 
Sometime after attaining this promotion, he published 
the other work by which he is chiefly known, his 
Universal ine Dictio which was 
favourably received, and is still a standard work. He 
had previously to this written several other poetical 
— on temporary subjects, which have long been 

Cope however, ra a 

the C; ope, in 

probability foundered at sea. 2a 

Giordani, an Italian engineer and mathematician of 
the seventeenth century, was originally a common 
soldier on board one of the Pope’s galleys. In this 
situation his capacity and good conduct attracted the 
attention of his admiral, and as a reward he was pro- 
moted to the of purser of one of the vessels. It 
is appointment to this situation which first 
formed his mind to study. Having accounts to keep, 
he soon found how necessary it was that he d 
know something of arithmetic, of which he was till 
then quite ignorant ; and he determined therefore to 
teach himself the science, which it is said he did 
without assistance. By pursuing his studies from this 
commencement, he eventually acquired considerable 
reputation as a mathematician ; and, having published 
several able works, was appointed at last to a pro- 
fessorship in the Sapi College at Rome. Giordani 
died in the year 1711. 

Mr John Fransham, who died at Norwich in 1810, 
was altogether one of the most eccentric charac- 


renticed 

Pout two 
years, and it was in this situation that he taught him- 
self mathematics. 


after wandering for some time about the country, he 
enlisted in the army, where, however, they did not 
Indeed, tt long, ing him quite unfit for service. 
In it was by this time become y evident that 
his mind was not a little —a matter which 


regiment of infantry in India. He afterwards returned 
to E d, where he published a succession of poeti- 
cal political pamphlets, making himself remark- 


amuse himself by the composition of Latin verses. It 


or two after this, while again stationed in the same 
quarter, he communicated to the Royal Society an 
account of a solar eclipse which took place on the 5th 
of August 1766: deducing from it, with great exact- 
ness and skill, the longitude of the ay of observa- 
tion ; and his paper was printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions. He had now completely established his 
reputation as an able and scientific seaman ; and it 
having been determined by government, at the request 
of the Royal Society, to send out qualified persons to 
the South Sea, to dare the approaching transit of 
the planet Venus over the sun’s disc—a phenomenon 
which promised several interesting its to astro- 
nomy—Cook was was to the command of the 
Endeavour, the vessel fitted out for that purpose. He 
conducted this expedition, which, in addition nad the 
accomplishment of its principal purpose, was produc- 
tive of a large hical 
discoveries, with the most consummate skill and 
ability ; and was, the year after he returned home, 
appointed to the command of a second vessel destined 
for the same regions, but —— view more parti- 
cularly the determination of the question as to the 
existence of a southern polar continent. He was 
nearly three years absent _— this voyage ; but so 
admirable were the methods he adopted for preservin; 
the health of his seamen, that he reached home wi 
the loss of only one man from his whole crew. Having 
addressed a paper to the Royal Society upon this sub- 
ject, he was not only chosen a member of that learned 
bod , but was farther rewarded by having the Copley 
gold medal voted to him for hisexperiments. Of this 
second vo he drew up the account himself, and it 
has been universally esteemed a model in that species 
of writing. 

All our readers know the termination of Cook’s 
distinguished career. His third voyages undertaken 
for the discovery of a passage from Atlantic to 
the Pacific, along the north coast of America, although 
unsuccessful in reference to this object, was fe 
in phical discoveries, and equally honourable 
wit! which it had been preceded, to the 
sagacity, mai t, and scientific skill of its 
unfortunate com . The death of Captain Cook 
took place at Owyhee, in a sudden tumult of the 
natives of that island, on the 14th of February 1779. 
The news of the event was received with general 
lamentation, not only in his own country but Sa 
out Europe. Pensions were bestowed on his widow 
and three sons by the government ; the Royal Society 
ordered a medal to be struck in commemoration of 
him ; his eulogy was pronounced in the Florentine 

y; various other honours were paid to his 
memory, both by public bodies and individuals, ‘Ihus, 
by his own persevering efforts, did this man 
raise himself from the lowest obscurity to a reputation 
wide as the world itself, and certain to last as long as 
the age in which he flourished shall be remembered 
by history. But better still than even all this fame 
—than either the honours he received while living, or 
those which, when he was no more, his country and 


mankind bestowed upon his memory—he had exalted 
himself in the scale of moral and intellectual being ; 
had won for himself, 


is true happi the one worthy end of human exer- 
tion or ambition—the only satisfying reward of all 
labour, and study, and virtuous activity or endurance. 

‘To the example of Cook, if it were necessary, we 
might add those of others of his countrymen, who, 
since his time, have shown, in like manner, the possi- 
bility of uniting the cultivation of literature and 
science to the most zealous performance of the duties 
of the same laborious profession. For instance, Van- 


| eouver was a sailor formed under Cook ; and to him 


we owe an interesting and ably written account of the 

vo which he round the world, in 1790, and 

the four followi ears. Lieutenant Flinders com- 
the ex 


ition sent out in 1801, to survey the 
coast of New , and afterwards published an 
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he had received of the merchant of Kiang-si, who was scien 
_ (already very far away with his new spouse. even ad 
men which he showed himself to be possessed. 
this new bargain, when he observed at the door four The parents of the celebrated navigator were poor 
or five individuals, who pressed for admissio “ peasants, and all the school education he ever had was 
: a little reading, writing, and arithmetic, for which he 
was indebted to the Uberality of a genileman in the 
neighbourhood. He was — at the age of 
thirteen, to a shopkeeper in the small town of Snaith, 
near Newcastle ; and it was while in this situation 
that he was first seized with a passion for the sea. 
ning. some time, he his to give 
- The Lady Ouang, transported with joy, hastened | up his indentures, and entered as one of the crew of a 
receive her dear husband. But how inoredibly lively 
were her emotions when she a son, whom 
she loved with exceeding Suliekicn oot had long 
= up as lost. She scarce could ise him, he 
grown so tall and handsome. «Ah! by what 
aes ont she, “have you recovered this 
child, m I had believed lost ?” 
Lin the Diamond gave his wife a recital of his whole | 
‘dventures, and she, in turn, related to him at large | 
Diamond, on this occasion, accorded to his | 
e exclai in concluding, “ If, by a bli 
wealth, I had retained two hundred tazts | 
and by chance, how should I have been 
. race our dear son! If avarice had pre- 
| 
| 
unex 
timeously discovered 
lh my house! Without that, my dear | 
wife, we never have seen ourselves re-united, | 
our family should have been dismembered and plunged | 
into affliction. This is all the dS eee 
gg ut these | 
several events. As for my other b: r—a brother 
most unnatural—who unwittingly has sold his own | 
overwhelm him. mighty Tien treats men accord- 
ing to their deserts. They need net believe thet they 
ean escape his justice. e may hereby learn how 
profitable it isto practise virtue; itis this chat ren 
to espouse vely r of Tchin. | 
“This marriage was celebrated with great tokens of 
rejoicing, and to the mutual satisfaction of both | 
families. Vousi. | 
nuptials were exceeding $ Heaven blessed | 
them with a They beheld a | 
crowd of little grandsons, many of whom ultimately 
q pd | ters to be found im the list of self-educated persons. | 
ee | His name suggests itself to us here from the circum- | 
| stance of his having passed part of his early life as a | 
ard, have attained to great familiarity with books, | pe 
and sometimes risen to considerable literary or scien- | Situation of clerk to an attorney, his restless disposi- 
“ tific distinetion. The celebrated English navigator, | tion would not allow him to remain at his desk ; and ' 
Dampier, although he had been some time at school | , 
: early an age, that considering he for a long time led a | 
bond and lawless life, he must have ver : 
shortly alter put beyon oubt by renouncing 
Christianity and making a formal profession of pagan- 
| ism. Although he published several works, however, 
in support of his ——_ theology, and in other re- 
“ © have lew Works and more vigorously or spects conducted hi if with great eccentricity, he 
graphically written than these volumes ; and they | contrived to maintain himself by teaching mathema- 
‘ contain abundant evidences of a scientific and philo- | tics, in which — he is said to have displayed 
for some years in London. Somewhat simi to 
: Fransham’s history is that of Mr John Oswald, who 
is said to have taught himself Greek, Latin, and 
| Arabic, while holding a lieutenant’s commission in a 
accounts of several of his voyages, but also a treatise at the same time sna eapocialiv’ b rities 0) 4 nobl tak high place mong the 
on the general hydrography o earth. behaviour and opinions, especi a rigid | and nobler nature, and taken a high p m0 
inventor, besides of a pon hy whens Ge oats abstinence from animal food, end 6 ptalond pre- | instructors and benefactors of mankind. ‘This alone 
; Drury, too, who wrote an | dilection for the religious doctrines of the Brahmins. 
oe and of his strange | When the revolution broke out in France, Oswald 
2 to remembered when we went over to that country, and entered the service of | 
authors bred at sea. Drury | the republic, in which he obtained the rank of colonel. 
. he set out on his vo in a | He was at length killed in battle. 
quk bo was dipwontied te Columbus, one of the greatest men that ever lived 
island we have mentioned, | —if it be grand ideas grandly realised that consti- | 
; species of captivity for fifteen | tute greatness —while leading the life of a seaman, | 
at last contrived to make his | not only pursued assiduous! the studies more parti- | : 
prgotten his native language. | cularly relating to his » rendering himself 
set about writing an account | the most accomplished geographer and astronomer of 
he iaonaiel whilst act- | his time, but kept up that acquaintance which he had 
-—————————______—___________ | begun at school with the different branches of elegant 
® Wehave found this articleina collection of literature. We are told that he was even wont to 
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we 

in command to Nelson at Trafalgar, and, in all re- 
spects, a man of first-rate merit, who, although he 
never sent any production to the press, has been proved 


ever 

uaintances wonder not a little where he got his 

. He had always, however, been fond of reading 

and the study of elegant literature ; and he found that 

even a life at sea afforded him many opportunities of 
indulging his tastes for these enjoyments. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
REMUNERATION TO TEACHERS. 


A NUMBER of years ago, when Stouber, the 
sor of Oberlin as pastor of a district in Switzerland, 
arrived at Walbach, he asked to see the school-house. 
He was conducted to a poor cottage, where he saw a 
crowd of children doing nothing. He inquired for 
the master, and a feeble old man was shown, lying on 
a bed inacorner. “ What do teach ?” said he. 
“ Nothing,” was the answer. “ How happens that ?” 
“I know nothing.” “ What are you here for, then ?” 
the ples of the Silage cay and they pet's 
e pigs vi any longer, ut a 
you : r and abler man in my place, and feet. wi 
to take charge of the children.” 
We are not exactly so stupid in this country as 
the mhabitants of Walbach ; nevertheless some very 
odd things could be told of teachers in the rural parts 
of England. Some who are empleyed to instruct the 
village children cannot write, and in some instances 
they can barely read. Of general knowledge they are 
so lamentably deficient, that many of the books used in 
their schools require to be constructed in the form of 
question and answer like a catechism. The deficient 
supply of good teachers is in truth a great and uni- 
ve complaint. Efforts have for some time been 
making to increase the supply, by establishing normal 
institutions, yet we feel confident that all such endea- 
vours will prove unavailing unless teachers be better 
id for their labours. It is quite common in Eng- 
d to offer L.60 per annum as a sufficient remune- 
ration to teachers ; and the consequence is, that no 
man with a good education and respectable character 
comes forward for the office. Any man possessing a 
character for integrity, who can write a good hand 
and keep accounts, will find no difficulty in realising 
1.100 per annum as a clerk. How, then, should we 
expect an individual so circumstanced to become a 
schoolmaster for L.60? ‘The idea is preposterous. 
Some of our readers have perhaps heard the follow- 
py me pe :—A lady in the country, the mother of 
a family, wrote to another lady, a friend in London, 
to ask her to be so kind as seek out a tutor for her 
boys. He was to be young and good-looking, to have 
an excellent moral and religious character, to possess 
a mild temper and obliging disposition, to be accom- 
plished in many respects, and to be so learned as to 
take the entire charge of her sons’ education prepara- 
tory to their leaving home for college—salary L.20 
per annum. The town lady speedily answered her 
iend’s letter by simply observing, that if she should 
be so fortunate as discover such a prodigy of excellence, 
she would be glad to make him her husband ! 
We do not know whether this be a true story or 
only a good joke, but it answers as a clever illustration 


of the unreasonable ex tions formed respecting | great 


teachers, and the mi which are offe 
for their services. Nothing is more remarkable in 
high life than the large wages paid to cooks, and the 
small fees offered for governesses and tutors. “ I un- 
derstand Lady So-and-so keeps a French cook at a 
salary of a hundred guineas a-year.” ‘This is a piece 
of gossip which sounds well, and argues a large for- 
tune and fine taste. Chatter about education and 
teachers is out of the question ; and any young lady 
off before 
ean exhibit 


Surely all this is a wrong state of things, and de- 
serves unmeasured reprehension. We have a great 
mind to commence helding up to ridicule the mon- 
strous requisitions of advertisers for persons to whom 
the education of youth is to be intrusted. The adver- 
tisements in the Scotch newspapers for parochial 
schoolmasters are i ly amusing. One anges 

re us: it is for a parish school- 


salary is to be maximum, 
house and garden—that is to 


fact have been educated up to the point of eligibi- 
lity for a living in the church ; his moral and religious 

ter is to endure the most awfully rigorous sera- 
tiny ; he will be expected to dress and live pretty 


—_ in the — of a gen i 
is promised high sum of 30s. a-week, 
which is about equal to the wage of a well-employed 
artisan or police officer! Can any thing, we ask, be 
more ridiculous than this modest pro’ 

The proper education of youth is, without exception, 
the most delicate and important matter for arrange- 
ment in civil society, and the class of individuals to 
whom it is committed, ought to stand in the very first 
rank of citizens. It is certain, however, that a highly 
cultivated body of men will either refrain from attach- 
ing themselves to the profession of the teacher, or 
hasten at all convenient opportunities to leave it, if 
their condition be not elevated, both as respects emo- 
lument and public estimation. In the present note, 
we have no desire to say more on this important topic, 
and only add that we shall take every feasible occasion 
of agitating the question, until we see a little more 
common sense prevailing on the subject. 


ADVICES TO YOUNG MEN ON WALKING EXCURSIONS, 


Youne men, who break away from regular, and per- 
haps sedentary employment, to take a walking excur- 
sion of a few days in the country, often commit such 
grievous errors as mar their enjoyments, and deprive 
themselves of all the benefit they had calculated upon 
as the —— result of an exemption from ordinary 
duty. ith soft and relaxed frames, they, in many 
instances, address themselves to walk such a distance 
each day as only could be conveniently walked by a 
person accustomed to such tasks. Accordingly, b 
the end of the second day at farthest, their feet are 
over blisters, their strength is completely exhausted, 
and their whole system is in a fever of nervous agita- 
tion, the consequence of enormous voluntarily incurred 
suffering. The next morning, perhaps, sees them a 
little recovered, and, with their small stock of renewed 
strength, soaped stockings, and a vigorous resolution, 
they set out upon the third day’s travel, which pro- 
bably concludes by leaving them in a worse state 
before. There is no time, however, to wait for a per- 
fect recovery ; so they travel on, and probably com- 
their ina ing fashion, 

to get over the country without enjoying it, so 
that they only have the prospect of being again 
speedily at home and at rest. 

This is the unavoidable consequence of ignorance 
and want of reflection. The excursion might have 
been a source of pleasure instead of pain, and might 
have added pet mere to the youth’s stock of ideas, 
instead of leaving him disgusted with the country 
and with nature, if he had only proceeded upon right 

a He ought to know that the body, after 
being ng under the influence of a sedentary profes- 
sion, or of ordi city ie. is not in a state fit for 
undertaking great fatigue. y hen soldiers, after being 
a considerable time in garrison, are about to under- 
take a long march, they usually are led out to take 
short walks each day for about a week beforehand, 
every day’s walk lengthening a little, until they be- 
come fitted for the serious task. This they call being 
beat intoa march. It is a 

hysiological principles, and worthy of being follo 
ind vidual in like cireumstances. In the 
walks of the first two or three days, young pedestrians 
should not set themselves to any certain number of 
miles, but only walk as far as they feel their strength 
will agreeably carry them. Thus they will gradually 
acquire power, instead of losing it, and in the long 
run become good walkers, enjoying the country, more- 
over, as they go along, and leaving off with an in- 
ereased love of nature, and a disposition to have 
another such walk at the first opportunity. 

Young travellers, and old ones too, o' make a 
mistake with to eating. They suppose 
that, fatigue to undergo, they ought to 
eat a great ; and the excitement of novelty, and 
the tempting and unusual food presented at inns, 
enable them to carry out this idea into practice. In 
a few days, however, they find themselves unaccount- 
ably unwell. This is the consequence of simple over- 
eating, for, in travelling, there is no need for more 
is also taken at wrong times, 
and of wrong kinds. oung 

» not so much for any economy of time or money, 
as under the impression that they will have a capital 
appetite at the end of their walk. As they go > 
they delight themselves with reflections as to how 

will be r, rolls vant e morning 
Sams. Alas! when they have walked their dozen 
miles, their frames are in a state the most unsuited 
for the receipt of a full meal ; and, if they are able to 
eat largely, it will be the worse for them after. 
whole aim here is the very reverse of what it ought 
to be. A very full meal should never be 
a jan excursion, and that simply for the 
son that there is no time to digest a very full meal. 
A breakfast or dinner during a walking excursion, 
when only a little time can be allowed for 
wards, should be light. Whether light or heavy, the 
longer the rest rwards, the better — that is, 
course, within a reasonable limit. Certainly the rest 
should not be less than three-quarters of an hour ; 


It is not uncommon for 


travellers have the prudence to fare 
slightly d i thee day's i but, on getting to 
their inn ip the evening, they make all up, a3 y 


rest after- | q 


think, by taking a great meal—dinner, 
and supper, rolled into cne. If, as often happens, 
be taken pretty late, the tea keeps them awake 
the night, by virtue of its exciting power. 

may act injuriously in another way. When 


It is obviously necessary that, if tea is to be taken at 
all at a late hour, it should be weak, and in quantity 
strictl vere rtioned to the solids 
time. rg wamnoralng ought always to be preferred 
to tea, if to be taken near bed-time, as its exciting 
power is much less. 
The rules here laid down are all of them grounded 
will be found more 
ly explained in ee ical works—those, 
instance, De Combe, which are by far 
intelligibly written, at the same time that 
even more philosophical than most others. 
tending to such rules, a rural excursion may 
very delightful, and may have the best effects on 
body and mind ; while neglect of them as i 
must entail pain and disappointment. 


THE FERRY OF BOLDSIDE. 
A SCOTTISH STORY, 
Tue Ferry of Boldside is situated within half a mile 
of Abbotsford, erected near the Tweed by the great 
ornament of the literature of Scotland. Though still 
presenting the convenienee of a boat and boatman to 
passing wayfarers, it is comparatively but little fre~ 
quented now-a-days, bridges being built near the spot, 
which afford a safer and more agreeable means of 
transit. Formerly, however, the ferry-boat constituted 
the only means of conveyance, to church or market, 
for all foot-passengers from the Selkirk to the Gala- 
shiels’ side of the water, and vice versa. The fairs held 
at these towns always, of course, brought a temporary 
increase of custom to the ferry, in these ciream- 
stances. On one memorable occasion, a fair was held 
at Selkirk, and many were the passengers on that day 
at the ferry. In the morning, all went on well, but 


Tweed had risen rapidly, 


a fair- but also a wedding- x 
and with their best-maid and best-man, as the Scottish 


double 
for t 
to come at 


j 


roposed 
Unfortunately, to 
received. In elation moment, the 
or despised the danger ; not withstandin 
ferryman’s remonstrances, the whole fifteen leat 


ur Lives 
nah ino mand to to 


They as he did, 
were 


gaged 


words were still unheeded, and the consequences 


of | as he foresaw. Some who tell the story aver that the 


boat struck a rock ; but this is less likely than that the 


account of his voyage, accompanied by a volume of “TT " i 
charts, which are considered as placing’ the author in bos . 
the highest rank of modern hydrographers. Nor ought half 
t it 
h of : 
| taken in proportion to the solids, prevents 
digestion. The gastric juice, it must be endanteh, 
y correspondence, published since ea a) requires that what is submitted to it should possess a 
have been in reality one of the best of writers. Yet | certain solidity. It is for this reason that nature has 
he was only thirteen when he first entered the navy, so arranged, in the case of sucking infants, that the 
and during the remainder of his life he was ccoxealy milk curdles immediately after being taken, the gute : 
& yo man, e ing his energies by a : 
walk, fills his stomach with a t blashy cht 
commits one of the greatest The 
; gastric juice gets mixed and confounded with the - 
mass, and several hours will elapse before any progress ; 
Sr whatever be made in digestion. Many is the sleepless : 
PF night endured on this account on summer excursions. , 
ere the visiters to the fair returned in the evening, 
the condition of the river was greatly changed. The ; 
rains had fallen heavil during the day, and the 
Still the ferryman, by the : 
help of a bold heart and a strong and skilful aan 
continued to labour successfully in his vocation, 
| brought through the stragglers from the fair safely, 
red on the 
At length, a party persons arrived on ; 
bank opposite the ferry-house. ‘This company was ; 
somewhat remarkably cireumstanced, being not 
people denominate the bridesmaid and brid 
man. Happy and light-hearte ! 
tivity of the oceasion, 
| ‘The ferryman did not : 
though he could not avoid casting uneas 
the still swelling waters. He got safely ; 
once into the Boat. ure © 
| they had it also pushed off from the shore. 
with a certain degree of skill on the piano-forte. “Sit steady,” cried the boatman, earnestly and lo 
y, to 
they had compre 
their position. 
from a scene of enjoyment, 
sciousness of what broug’ 
| of the men were no sooner in the boat, a 
master who must be able to teach “ English reading sumed been 
and grammar, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, men- them ashore. the & at i? 
suration, geography, Latin, and Greek ;’ and the 
with the addition of a 
say, he is to have the the agai, m His 
largest allowance which is made, or something below = uiet, or the boat will certainly spit or sink! = 7 
L.40 a-year, and reckoning house, garden, and fees, 
which are precarious, his entire revenue is to be worth 
pas wa timbers split open, simply wilh the Weight abeve, alc 
must have received a classical education, and in | and, if a y meal half an hour | would 
| | this may be, the fragile bark was at all events broken 
| party thrown inte the deep 


: 


inj 
amiableness of disposition. The young man | deerying scientific pursuits which have no very definite 


44 

fF 


with the of a naturalist, the skill of a physi an 
joined hands, and from that moment held them- | {he ‘reasoning of a. phil sp end 


and brought destruction to every other member | that to t 
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This accident in the ; but there This melance accident, by which twelve persons 

tion to be seen perfectly by persons at a considerable | sensation, it be believed, in the i 
distance, whose attention was arrested in the first in- | where it 3 and to this hour it is remembered 

by the ising shrieks of the females, and the | by all who dwell near the Ferry of Boldside. 

to them, however, thing barely possible. 
bap t ther one all of them down with such DUBLIN. 
rapidity, as to set at nought 


last, a series of lectures 


pril 
ven in Dub! members of the Royal Zoological 
have boon the ease even if their condition i term with one on the 
been more favourable for that mode of escape. One | vered by Sir Philip Crampton in the theatre of the Dublin 
man only of the number was able to reach the bank. | Society, which was crowded on the occasion by a most 
He had nearly grasped a bush, and safety lay seem- respectable auditory, the Lord-Lieutenant being amongst 
y within his reach, when suddenly he felt the more disti ed persons present. The summary 
and pulled back by one of his com 8 of the winter's lectures, which was afterwards given by 
the brid y id of the —_7 ™ Mr Balls, contained so many interesting particulars, that 
ie, Mt Hep ” he ; pe we believe it may be worth while to present an abri trary, if wo 
Heaven oxelai med, go hold, | ment of it. We quote from aos ven in a su gain 
Sa ee No!” the poor | ment to Saunders'’s News Letter of the 13th April. 
clinging to with a degree of foree conceiv-| “I commence with his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Gomme come dhall bold by ame that he 
thet to the growed, made power. in public estimation within a few years, and contrasted | which 
fal exertion, and reached the land, carrying with him with the not very remote time when a naturalist was | su 
the girl who had fixed herself upon him considered an object of wonder or contempt. He lauded | College of 
For a few minutes, the thus rescued were un- | 24tural history as a means of developing the intellectual uced 
Gitar week, ent enly exprem and moral faculties, and very happily illustrated his 
gratitude to Heaven in the silent language of the eyes | ‘iW by reference to that most excellent story of ‘ eyes 
and As the Ce and no eyes.” His grace stated that, were we merely to 
the consider the study of nature as a recreation, it 
her companion in these words am the betrothed | that had higher clans as a olume of works, 
bride of another man ; but I have said the word at | the right understanding of which is within the reach of 
this awful moment, from which I shall never draw | the great mass of the ation, who, could they be 
back. In death or life 1am yours! If you will take | brought to read it, would the 
may hand, we shall part no more in this world.” ‘he | to their temporal and eternal interests, from the develope- 
woman who thus spoke was noted for her come- ment and exercise of their faculties. His grace wisely 


ultimate object of utility, and he well instanced astro- 
nomy, from which results so y advantageous 
to man have arisen ; perhaps I may add another apposite 
h de bet the pair. example—that afforded by the illustrious Jenner, 


saw a 

fer life. before must have seen), a loathsome di in a cow. 

But he looked at it, and reasoned—the result has been, 
hree-fourths of you he has preserved that 


that the 


trasting the utility of this 
folk who make tiny orifices in their ears, from which they 
_ hang pendant miniatures of brass candlesticks, or other 
graceh forms. 
ly published, 
mein of some Arab girls he 
their heads. He takes the 
boards, collars, and such } 


Su 


we. 


zenith, and stays were much in use. He 


sicians 


which is as unlike real beauty as the churn-sh 
which results from it in old age is unlike grace. 
I ot with propriety instance —e 
cann y any 
gentleman, who, when about seventeen years of age, 
attained a much more than ordinary height, and wit 
the disadvantages of what is called over growth, 
larly a sensation of weariness from sitting or stan 
any continuance. At that time, the numerous but now 
extinct race of monkey-men called Dandies were at their 


+ L will take 


with all its accompanimeats of straps, buckles, and ae 
and, braced therein, found at the moment comfort 


a course of exercises, the object of which was to develope 
the muscles he before sought to support. The result was, 

ly acquired well-developed 
ered him totally independent of artifi 
Dr Scouler, in a recent lecture read at the 

ians, described a distortion of head, 
cially, by some of the American Indians ; 
and showed specimens in which the foreheads were 
pressed backwards, and the sides of the head outwards, 
so as to produce the most astonishing deformity ; yet, 
from the doctor's account, this practice is not so in 
sistent with reason as that before alluded to ; for it does 
works, | not appear that the head-pressed, who are the chiefs of 
the nation, are in aught sufferers, either in health or 


natural sta; 


ice with that of certain 


Wilde, in his int 
of the exceedingly 


ill-fated party, excepting only one man. This | smoothness of skin which forms so important an item in | torture, which go far to effect the very object they are 
individual had t and attached himself to a por- | personal beauty, to many of you your lives, and tonot a few | invented to counteract. If the pupils in . 
tion of the broken of sufficient size to bear him up your sight. ho could have i that the ent | schools were encou to dance and run about wi! 
above the surface; and along with this splinter he examination of a foul disease in a brute beast, have | books, for instance, a la milk-pail, paying forfeits for 
was carried rapidly down the river, while his compa- inated the greatest and most general good dropping them, they would take pleasure in the exercise 
siesa.gum genhiog It is said that he himself was has given to his race.” After some further remarks on the | as a of agility, while their would be qui 
of ultimate preservation; but, after being | addres and adverting, to the of| improved, and the cared the perpetual an 
dora of tee | thane of Dr Corgan on the of the blood, | would new degree for profesional men, who 
_ iter gave an account may Pp jucation ; were 
to him in an unexpected form. A who kept | the habits of grisly bears in California, and told very sur- | telligent minds thus to the subject, and the 
a the point alluded to, chanced to be looking prising stoctns of thste gent strength and ferocity, which | public induced to place confidence, how 
out at that moment on the ng river. He saw l under his own observation while resident in their | little would doctors of medicine have to do. We 
approaching him the person attached to the piece of —aa narrated many hair-breadth then seek advice to health when well, rather 
wood, and even heard the unfortunate man’s voice— deeds of in the pursuit of those monsters of than to. sepals A. stben chattenel Dr Kennedy showed 
not calling for human help—but calmly chanting a | the forest, in which he showed how much more man owes | to you in Huguenin, an example of the effect of well- 
on e once | w 
posta, toe be tarrocohing ta” the oot yall saw @ butcher's boy dare the utmost ire of an infuriated | of having been once of rather slight form. 
‘was the 1684. peculiar favourite in with | Dull, which had just before routed a civil and military | Charles Hamilton, Esq., commenced on our third 
the rural  iatlon of ond past days force brought out against him ; indeed, so great was the | of meeting, with a paper on deer (cervide), and after a 
P Scotland, one which almost panic he caused, that not a few of the routed sought for | few general views on life and organised mat 
omy (th eee pened rae refuge in the u story of a small house, when some | for some time on the singular phenomena presented 
on such occasions. sentiments in it | one calling out that the ball was coming up stairs, more | most species in their annual growth of horns— 
are such as to justify this preference. than one of the party jumped out of the window to avoid | as they are improperly called, for they are not 
‘The Lord our God is merciful, him. However, he had gone in another direction, where | to horn, but are in reality processes of bone from the 
And he is he was met the boy twelve years old, who stood | skull—which, in the stag for instance, bud out, as it were, 
| directly in his way, struck him with his hand on the nove. | in a soft and sensitive form, in single spikes the 
and jumped asi: The bull charged the boy several After 
Buch pity as a father hath times, who repeated his i until the routed foe | on the head eupossanene, Chey Cop ce, snd ome 
Unto his chfidren dear thered courage, and came to the attack, when the | succeeded by forked horns, and so on at regular 
Like pity shows the Lord to such Bull was brought down by several shots. Dr Coulter | intervals, until the full head of antlers is acquired. The 
As worship him in fear. mentioned that Indians dtinguia ed the bears most | variation of the size of arteries, the of the antler 
For he remembers we are dust, celebrated for rapine b owing them from their | t' its vascular and highly sensitive form into a 
And he our frame weil knows. foot-marks. ough this may appear to us, who | bony and insensible substance, to be cast away when it 
Frail man! his days are like the grass, do not Ss Ce ee ae ee ee appears most useful, with the changes of temper, habits, 
As flower in field he grows many instances of similar powers I may | &c., of deer, during the course of this change, are subjects 
Fer $ the wind notice one of recent occurrence, in a late very anfortunate | of great interest, and not the less so because they are 
ha & amor to -~ehges Australian expedition. The sent out enced | common. Hamilton gave you many interesting par- 
And of the place where omce it waa great privations, and consequent delay in gZ to the | ticulars about amongst others the rein- 
It shall no more be known. colony. On their journey towards home, came upon | deer, a most im when we 
the foot-marks of a number of men; the native who was without it the people inhabiting the Arctic regions would 
was the appropriate which the indi- | with them stated whose they were ; and on the arrival of | be destitute. No in any other part of the 
dad ot nepéeh > dumaion thn the travellers at the colony, it was found he was quite | world that ministers to so many of the wants of man as 
borne the waters, to a premature grave, as he eerrect, and had named every individual of a party the rein-deer. An hour would be well spent in speaking 
himself ‘The ferryman who saw him, how- | %* t suceour those who were missing. Dr Coulter's | of this one alone. The are all more or less interest- 
ever, was man of stout heart, and formed an instant paper as it were, a part of his narrative in 
is en tra’ could not to interest ex 
| value eal obse this diffenlty is, 1 do not think very clear, but that it 
fastenings, was ino Dr Houston's lectures on the internal structure of the | exists has repeated experiments. 
moments in the middle of the current. He could not | car were next en of; and Mr Balls then alluded to | sibly impatience under has been the cause ; 
prevent himself ae Mes carried cog be those of Dr Kennedy on “the physieal agencies which if we could defend from man—the common enemy 
wards, but he was im taking up the float- | influence the evel of of the race, before whom our own stag is fast 
man. om were both landed in safety, at a | and man. He wisely and ly attention | ing—a few rein-deer, wapati,roe-bucks, &c.,and turn t 
a to physical education on all who value soun: of body 
The man thus lived to a advanced mind, and showed examples of the advantages re- now not even a nds sustenan 
and never, during the remainder of life, aid ‘he sulting from such attention, and the injurious effects from | accomplishment of such naturalisation is one of the 
for one the fearful peril from which he | its negleet. He instanced several cases of self- pesiotior 6 ects of our society, and it is one of much 
been saved. got the spli of wood into the | deformity or mutilati and in a ful but justly her rank elding to Jove of novelty—a mis- 
oon. satirical manner that the f of no nation | chievous passion, whi 
home. There, at a future period, he made it be in- could be 2a, with compared of satisfied. be 
troduced into the structure of the coffin destined whalebone, and strong cord, to reduce by the space | those only complain of want w 
A i to essential for the movements of vital organs; 2s | stood s e animal in the creation. I may conclude my 
reeeive his remains, and this article beside him | ,.1) may we hope the correct going of a | very im notice of Mr Hamilton's interesting paper, 
till the hour of his death. in accordance with eter by bul The beauty 
sought to n on 
his wishes, he was laid in earth with the wood wrapped gh be obtained, does not result from the eperati deer became affected by a th 
eround him, which he had ever looked upon as the not knowing where to stop, give tapes 


‘ 
t 
1 
t 
‘ 
1 
i 


eedful. A book on physical education then : 

ay, and opened his eyes to the real state of 

© saw that, when muscles are weak, if sup- 

heir work done for them, they become weaker, 

rked gently and progressively, they gradually 

: h, and acquire permanent health and force. 

1is view, he cast away his stay, and undertook 

the operation. Who can say this for the 

; ? A treatise on the self-produced altera- 

b animal, man, would afford much scope for 

: Bits and etches the cartilage ears, until they 

: serve him as straps in which to pack his fishing-hooks, 

knives, and other small valuables—we think not of con- 

cireur 
nivec 
hile 
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the Accordingly, a number of men you.a number of interesting | unworthy of trust. ‘1 have never, said a pious 
considerable per- of the animals which mi our wants or whe 
sonal risk, to secure the patient in a corner. With much The subject is one of very great extent ; mere | sive years in the country, whe had travelled over 
difficulty the operation was commenced ; but the mo- prem el mpd mr those who have never | almost every part of it, and been conversant with all 
ment the wind-pipe was opened, she felt relief, and at | th on the subject. As a familiar take a classes‘ I have never,’ he said to me one day, ‘ seen 
once submitted to the tender hand of the operator. | lady and gentleman in dress ; it is not unlikely that a Persian whom I found, on good ‘ that 

duce a probang, operation y without | ou —elephant, oyster, leake, worm, 
resistance, but with evident desire to facilitate it, though | horse, 
the pain must have been very great, as was shown by her | civet, pig, tortoise, kid, ostrich, kangaroo, bird of Persians utter a falsehood. It has often to me 
agonised shud Wil ie geen of waite swan, beaver, sable, whale, goat, walrus, like an instinet with them. They are fully conscious 
suffering and confidence in the , would have been | mussel, bear, ly a great many others that I of the vice, and acknowledge that it prevails every 
sufficient to call up a blush in those who would shrink | cannot recollect. the lady get cold, blistering beetles peewee They rate it with the 
from momen which may save them from linger- | or leeches may afford her important aid, and in the days | utmost and, on being betrayed, seem to 
suffering, or even death. now past, ere chemistry was all-important in materia | have no shame, nor any sense of ving done 
— e gave you a very interesting insight | medica, she would be dosed with numerous nauseous | They practise it with aaah entenidiies hentia 
subjeet, ; orgaus of ani- | drugs, drawn from the animal The medical | I have heard a Persian lie, and persist in it even againat 
mals, in which he showed the ing fertility of in- of former times are half filled with modes of pre- the immediate evidence of my senses.” The source of 
vention in mature. The claw of a crab, the tail of a | paring animals for use in medicine; even man himself | ¢)j, it, so disgracefully universai, is to be sought 
monkey, the talons of an eagle, the trunk of an elephant, | was dried, powdered, boiled, distilled, and otherwise | for our author thinks, in the native charaeter of the 
the sucker of a cuttlefish, the jaws of a dragon fly, and a | manipulated, to furnish remedies.” Mr Balls stated that | p,).: in their imaginativeness of mind, and love 
thousand other less familiar in form most various, | the ladies had taken much interest in Dr Kane's lectures, aio Sclnanteme —— of 
but in end the same, may be brought before you, minute | and had indeed contributed much to the success of the | 9: 4°°5 Se uiee ow speech 
inquiry into any one of which would unfold mach phy- whole series. He then hastily reviewed a lecture by R. ee same effect ; they often lie for 
siological knowledge. Amongst these, the hant’s | Mallet, Esq., on the principles of contrivance in machines | the mere sake of pleasing. “ But that which lies be- 
boscis strikes us with the greatest astonishment, | and animals; after which he noticed that of the Rev. | Béath all these, and which is the root of all, is their 
its varied purposes ; at one time only a nose, at an- | Cesar Otway on the habits and intellectuality of animals, | Wamt of conscientiousness, and singular weakness of 
other a drinking vessel, s water-ngine, and 2 bellows; from which we lately gave a few extracts in the present | moral prineiple.” 
and enormous ersia very erroneous notions 
can pluck a of grass, or tear from its roots a P "| , 
catch or fll tiger. Yet thehuman hand ex- | SOUTHGATE’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST.* about 
> Goeth ~ mle me A “Narrative of Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, | “streets peculiarly bad, for the most part destitute of 
thoug a ge | state — sther many | Persia, and Mesopotamia, by the Reverend Hi ts, narrow, irregular, and full of dangerous 
yet auido by mind ae y other animals, | Soy ” forms an interesting addition to the num- The houses are extraordinarily mean, and 


attain ends which could not be come at by the combined 


Harrison gave you a popular view of mollus- 
collectors of shells were held in little esteem, = 


conchology is justly valued for the aid it affords to the | and 


important science of » for fossil shells are not in 
they have been elegantly termed the 


nature, but (as 
medals of creation, from which we may obtain data to 


iculturist and botanist. In refe- 


mansion in which an animal dwells is worthy of exami- 
nation, the architect and inhabitant must be so. The 
works of Poli and others show the interesting results 
which flow from such = to the pigddngiet and 
comparative anatomist, for it is by tracing the progression 
of faculties from the lower to the animals that we 
are to look for the revelation of many of the mysteries of 
nature. The eloquent professor gave you very interesting 
accounts of the nautilus and argonaut creatures, which, 
from the earliest periods, have attraeted the attention 
of poets and men of science, both equally inaccurate in 
ae It is strange how many instances have oc- 
in natural history, in which absolute fables have 
case, the o it sp to 
the on surface of the water, has 
been believed by all, and doubtless seen in the mind’s 
eye at least by many; while the most celebrated natu- 
ralists of the present day have the fiercest scien- 
tific war on the question of the right of the animal found 
in the shell of the paper nautilus to be considered as the 
fabricator of it. An immense mpd has been written 
on this subject, and it is but a months since that the 
matter has been set at rest by the only court of appeal 
ited natural hi I 


mean, observati: 
instituted 
that the once-call 
nell is not only held in its 
most satisfactorily, by observation, what closet 
naturalists, theorising from » had so long doubted. 
This story will put you in mind of the useful moral 
conveyed in the joke a the Royal y by the 
king, who asked that bedy = tub containing 
water did not become heavier by adding to it a living 
fish. Very many sapient reasons were offered in la- 
nation, until one sceptical gentleman to 
prove its truth. If his majesty’s intent were to show the 
value «f observation, with the vain reasoning 
and theorising of the day, it was a lesson of much utility. 
Professor Harrison concluded with observations en the 
injuries done to wood-work expesed to sea by the teredo, 
and he proved to you the enormous expense this little 
creature entails on man, in ing by copper, and other 
means, his ships from its destructive ravages. Though 
this animal has obtained from the t Linneous the ti 
of culamitas navium, observ: shows, paradoxical 
as it may seem, that, did it cease to exist, the earth would 
be a bog, the sea scarcely navigable ; for the mouths of 
rivers would soon be blocked up by trees, washed down 
floods, while the ocean would be dangerously 
th floating legs of timber 
are eaten up in a very 
which is thus to be 
though unthinkingly called 
-—who that has reason-—-would 


are arms, by which the 
e but fabricated ; thus 


covered 
; but now these trees and 
the teredo, 


tinction. By 


ing the productions of the Reve- 
rend Howard 


rin! 
alcom, 


tention even of exclusively partial to what is 
called light reading. Mr Southgate is a fit and worthy 
colleague of the writer just mentioned, and we know 
not that iate commendation 


reverend com- 
meneed with a visit to Constanti from which 
city he passed up the Black Sea to the port of Trebi- 
zond, and then crossed, through the provinces of Arme- 
nia and Kurdistan, into Persia. is remarks upon 
this route, relating to the wande’ Kurds and Arme- 
nians, and descriptive of the cities of Erzro 
Betlis, Tebriz, and others, fill first volume with 


resemble more the santons and fakirs of India than 


is given. There they remain, day 
after week, exeerating the inmates, 


himself in a niche of the wall.in front of the 
His incessant im ities be- 


i 


3 


if 


“ These religious mendicants : 


Fes, 


Hi 


é 


i 


i 


ying famil that we 
farthest, 
corners of the reom,and repose upon them.” In truth 

at onee 


rf 


i 
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whereby he Can not only excel individual animais, Dut of the United - 3 of North Amuten have of late , frequently meet the eye.” The interior af 
might of all other instruments of prehension in nature. ears ed for themselves so much honourable dis- | dwellings, exeept in the instances of a few abodes I 
the great, corresponds with the 
for the aspect and co 
expression of our approva this peculiar clas Persianempire. ‘The f 
works, which combine information upon points of the | the common state of th 
bitants, were here unknown. The case is now different ; | highest interest to man, with such a measure of lively | “On opening a door, we ; 
entertaining description as serves to arrest the at- ment, where were two or three women : 
In 
in 
judge of the relative ages of the earth's strata. The | be od - 
necessary knowledge of them can be best obtained by | CWld be bestowed on him. hole in the ground, two er three feet d \ 
studying and the study and the collection In an introduction of MrSouth- | tandowr. A fire is lighted at the botto 
of these objects are now admitted to be worthy recre- Io ae eager the doctrines | this has burned out, a fine glow of heat 
ations, vieing with floriculture in interest, and contending | Of Mahommedanism, with observations upon its pre- | low wooden frame, somewhat resembling o ; 
with it in utility—the one serving in the hands of the | sent condition and_pros in various countries of | its legs reduced to the length of a foot, is 
geologist most important: while the other renders the tandour, and upon this is spread a large 
up its service to the — which extends several feet beyond the ; 
rence to shells, it has been well remarked, that if the side. The family then lie down in a cirele,t - 
forming the : 
centre. Thus 
their chins, an: 
| of heads emergimg trom beneath Uur 
| entrance produced some confusion among the 7 
| "Very HIterestill x and the master appearing at that ~ 
| up the traveller after his entry into central Persia. | family to retire to another apartmen mvited us 
He formed a very low opinion of the people of that | to take their places under the eoverlet. We had hadso 
country, as regarded many important points of social | many lessons, however, upon the imprudence of oceu- 
morality. The Persia 
| the dervishes of Turkey. They are not, like the latter, ae 
iving upon charity, practising villanies of every : 
upon char, od, posting of 
on approaching a town, and a little wooden vessel in 
which they secsivethainalms. They are not respected 
by the people, and areexeeedingly insolent. They are 
x tema in demanding charity, and sometimes sit 
down before a house with the determination not to 
after day, and 
until their demand is granted, or they are beaten away. | teresting spot, near Hamadan, : 
One sat in this manner more than three months before | west of Tehran, Mr Southgate 
the Bri eruell ew to the cost 
Ass ‘he spot alluded to 
placed forms so aD 
am epi the race 
coming troublesome, and it not being ght safe to | “ Externally, the tomb is a very plain structure ef 
| oust him by foree, a curious expedient was devised. brick, of smell 
‘The ambassador gave orders that the niche should be | dome (the w perhaps twenty feet —) 
bricked up. ‘The dervish was warned of the intention, | small projeeti or wings on three sides. the 
but persisted in maintaining his position until the wall of the dome stank had The 
had advaneed as high as'his chin, when he thought it | outer door was a single stone. While we were waiti 
In another instance, at for ahe throng of young 
hiraz, a dervish had taken his station at the foot of | round began to abuse us. Assoon as the door 
was ed, and we were about to enter, followed by 
ing. agent quietly gave erders that raised a shout and rushed upon 
should be washed every morning, and a man mat | ns with sticks and stones. 1 turned to rewonstrate, . 
up for the purpose, who of | but the rabbi checked me, aaying, ‘ It is net, meant for 
water, until the intruder de- you, but for us. It is methingstrange.” We hurried 
camp.” into the tomb, and shut the door. The first apartment. : 
Laying anal Seemed by ane ofthe The 
begging. entrance from this into the interior was so low that = 
to that (which moralists the place of the dead. ‘he apartment was perfectly 
ing want nee, In to are luseriptions 
. inherent vanity of the Persians which makes them | }icbrew and flowers carved upon them. I wished to 
willing to be deceived. I learned. for myself, long read the insariptions, bat the gicam of the:plose.san- 
OF before leaving the country, that my only security was | dering it impossible, the directed one of the 
hap mony times from bie extermi- in actixg upon the supposition that every man was Jows to-bring condie. On attempti to. go ent, he 
ite active little ally, the xylophagous limneria, ® Tit and Bogue. Loudon: 1840. cessaut uproar from the moment that we entered . 
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The poor Jews were afraid to show themselves, and it they whe, 0s the old woman said, would not ‘ teouhle? 


ews 
agreed that they should remain while we wen 


from the tomb, we found that their number had greatly 
increased. We spoke to them, and they answered 
with a volley of stones.” Mr Sou ’s servant was 


this tomb, which was erected in the of the 

4474, really contains the dust of the > dents, 
won the affections of Ahasuerus, and of her per- 
secuted kinsman, who “ sat at the king’s gate.” 

We have had much pleasure in following the reve- 
rend missionary on his overland route from Tehran 
to Bagdat, and from Bagdat up the Tigris to the Black 
Sea, whence he returned by a steamer to Constanti- 
wad. On the present oceasion, however, we can only 

space for another brief quotation or two from 
excellent work. The following is an account 

of an illusion of the desert, known under the title of 
the mirage, and which, if our memory serves us rightly, 
ived a modern general and army on one occasion 


more surprised at the slowness with which we a 


inequality ths lnvel of the 
every t in ty in ve e desert a 
posted like an island rising above its surface. While 
‘we were still, according to the estimate of our mule- 
teer, about twenty miles distant from the city, the 
tops of its minarets and date-trees peered above the 
horizon, like the first sight of the upper spars of a 
ship at sea. As we drew near, the walls graduall 
rose to view. ‘The mirage receded as we advan 
until, at length, while we were still some miles distant, 
and trees, and walls appeared to be floati 
in the illusive stream. Mahommed, to whom om 
must have been familiar, draws from them one 
the finest similes in the Koran. ‘ As to the unbe- 
lievers, their works are like the vapour in the plain, 
which the thirsty traveller thinketh to be water, 
until, when he cometh thereto, he findeth it to be 
The bigotry of the followers of Mahommed has been 
alladed to, and it is remarkable, that, to gain a prose- 
lyte, ow | will forego almost any purpose, however 
cherished. “ During the Saracenic conquests, Chris- 
tian captives often saved themselves from slavery or 
death by apostacy ; and instances of recent occurrence 
‘were sometimes related to me, during my travels, in 
which Christians, exposed to the fury of Mussulmaun 
revenge, rescued themselves, in the last extremity, by 
erying aloud, ‘ There is no God bat God, and Mahom- 
med is the prophet of God’ A Euro officer, in 
the service of the late Pasha of Bagdad, had rendered 
himself obnoxious to the soldiery by certain infirmities 
of character, which would have been patiently endured 
in @ Mussulmaun superior, but could not be borne, in a 
Frank. ‘The ill will of the soldiers at length arose to 
#0 great a height that it could not be restrained. One 
day, while he was drilling a party of them in the 
ground, some violent expressions which fell 
threw the incensed soldiers into such a 
frénsy, that they rushed upon him with one accord, 
out against his life. ‘The officer, seeing no way 
escape, and e ling instant death, exclaimed 
aloud, ‘ La ilahi Allah; &. Instantly every arm 
was 


owas d and the soldiers suddenly fell back, as if 
‘@isappointed of their victim. 
7 same day the officer was conducted to the house 
‘of the mufti, to be instructed in the elements of his 
new faith. But ere he had made much progress, a 
friendly message was received from the pasha, repre- 
senting the circumstances of the officer’s conversion, 
‘and how improbable it was that he would ever become 
@ sincere Mussulmaun, and ending with the intimation 
that it would be as well to dismiss him. The mufti 
to the wishes, if not to the arguments, of the 
and the proselyte was secretly hurried out of 
city, and conveyed into Persia. It hardly need 
be added, that his attachment to his new religion ceased 
as soon as he found himself again in a place of safety.” 
The wine-drinking of the Mahommedans has 
porters ith have o indu to excess 
wine. The wine-magesine of Shah A , one of the 
most able of the Persian sovereigns, “ who reigned in 
the seventeenth century, was among the most costly 
edifices of Persia. It consisted of a spacious hall, of 
which the entire roof was one magnificent dome. 
From the floor to the height of eight feet from the 
ground, the walls were of jasper. Above this, on every 
side, and over the whole interior surface of the dome, 
were niches of a thousand shapes, filled with vases of 
every imaginable form and material, appearing to the 
eye like incrastations upon the walls. They were of 
erystal, cornelian, agate, onyx, j , amber, coral, 
porcelain, gold, silver, enamel, and were filled 
‘with the choicest wines. ‘The pictures of this monarch, 


which are preserved to the present day, generally re- | 
in the ect of driakin Gos of the most 
ridiculous uences of the Mussulmaun Jaws on 


icense allowed to those who prefer 
distilled liquors to wine. The former are not forbid- 


den in the Koran, and the “ consequence is, that the 


sequence is, that the Turks, 
scrupulous in observing their law than the Persians, 
there are far more who indulge in the use of ardent 
spirits than of the juice of the grape, and the effect of 
law is to patronise drunkenness in the highest de- 
gree, while it condemns it in its mildest and least 
exceptionable form. A Turk, therefore, as he becomes 
amore confirmed sot, becomes, in the same ratio, a 
better Mussulmaun ; for when he has reached that 
in which wine is too weak for his palate, he has only 
to grow conscientious and reform upon brandy.” 


OH! THE FLOWERY MONTH OF JUNE. 


(FROM GILFILLAN’S THIRD EDITION OF POEMS AND SONGS, 
LATELY PUBLISHED.) 


Oh ! the flowery month of June again I hail as summer's queen ; 

The hills and valleys sing in joy, and all the woods are green ; 

The streamlets flow in gladsome song, the birds are all in tune, 

une! 


There's music in the laughing sky, and balm upon the air; 

The earth is stamped with loveli , and all around is fair ; 

There's glory on the mountain top, and gladness on the plain ; 

The flowers wake from their wintry bed, and blush in bloom 
again! 

Oh! the flowery month of June! my heart is bounding wild and 


free, 
As with a fond and longing look I gaze once more on thee ! 
With all thy thousand spangling gems—a bright and blessed 


That come to cheer and welcome in the flowery month of June ! 


The lark hath sought an upward home, far in the dewy air ; 
While lowly by the rose’s cheek, the blackbird’s singing there ; 
Or, in its leafy bowers unseen, the thrush bursts forth in song— 
A low and pleasing melody the woody dells among ! 


Oh! the where are the fond 
ones ? 
No spring comes for the parted friends, nor summer to the dead ! 


I miss them at the calm of eve, or sunny hour of noon ; 
Nor morning songs awake the dead in the flowery month of June! 


AN HOSPITAL SCENE IN PORTUGAL. 
“I wisn to give you,” said a British officer, in & letter 
to a friend during the Peninsular war, “some idea of 
a scene I witnessed at Mirando do Cervo, on the ninth 
day of our pursuit. Yet I fear that a sight so terrible 
cannot be shadowed out, except in the memory of 
him who beheld it. I entered the town about dusk. 
It had been a black, grim, and gloomy sort of a day ; 
at one time fierce blasts of wind, and at another per- 
fect stillness, with far-off thunder. Altogether, there 
was a wild adaptation of the weather and the day to 
the retreat of a great army. Huge masses of clouds 
lay motionless on the sky, and then they would break 
up suddenly as with a whirlwind, and roll off in the 
red and gloomy distance. I felt myself in a state of 
strange excitement. My imagination got the better 
of my other faculties, and I was like a man in a grand 
but terrific dream. Thus feeling, | passed the great 
cross in the principal street, and suddenly fell in with 
an old -looking wretch—a woman, who seemed 
to have in her hollow eyes an unaccountable expression 
of cruelty—a glance like that of madness ; but her 
deportment was quiet and rational, and she was evi- 
dently of the middle rank of society, though her dress 
was faded and squalid. She told me (without my 
asking her), in broken English, that I should find 
comfortable accommodations in an old convent that 
stood at some distance among a grove of cork trees ; 
pointing to them at the same time with her long 
shrivelled hand and arm, and giving ® sort of hyste- 
rical laugh, ‘ You will find,’ said she, ‘nobody there 
to disturb you.’ 

I followed her advice with a kind of superstitious 
acquiescence. There was no reason to anticipate any 
adventure or danger at the convent; yet ihe wild 
eyes, and the wilder voice of the poor creature, power- 
fully affected me ; and I went on in a sort of reverie, 
till I had walked up a pretty long flight of steps, and 
was standing at the entrance to the cloisters of the 
convent. I then saw something that made me > rye y 
forget the old woman, though what it was I did see, 
I could not, in the first moments of my amazement 
and horror, very distinetly comprehend. 

Above a hundred dead bodies = te sat before my 
eyes, all of them — in very attitude or 
meso in which they had died. I looked at them 

‘or at least a minute before I knew that they were all 
co . Something in the mortal silence of the place 
told me that I alone was alive in this dreadful com- 
ny. A desperate courage enabled me to look stead- 
fastly at the scene before me. ‘The bodies were mostly 
clothed in mats and rugs, and tattered greatcoats ; 
some of them merely wrap about with girdles of 
straw, and two or three perfectly naked. very face 
had a different expression, but all painful, horrid, 
agonised, bloodless ; many glazed eyes were wide open, 
and, perhaps, this was the most shocking thing in 
the whole 8 le—so many eyes that saw not, all 
seemingly fixed a different objects ; some cast up 
to heaven, some looking straight forwards, and some 


0 
with the white orbs turned round, and deep sunk in. 


been stripped by their comrades, 
they had been L there dead 


and to die. Such were 


me. 

I had begun to view this sight with some 
composure, when I saw, at the remotest part of the 
aaa a gigantic figure, sitting covered with blood, 

almost naked, upon a rude bedstead, with his 
back leaning against the wall, and his eyes fixed 
directly on mine. I thought he was alive, and shud- 
dered, but he was stone dead. In the last agonies he 
had bitten his under lip almost off, and his long black 
beard was drenched in clotted gore, that likewise lay 
in large blots on his shaggy bosom. I recognised the 
— He had been a sergeant in a grenadier regiment, 
and was, during the retreat, distinguished for acts of 
savage valour. One day he killed with his own hand 
Henry Warburton, the right-hand man of my own 
company, perhaps the finest made and most powerful 
man in the British army. My soldiers had nick- 
named him with a very coarse appellation, and [ 
really felt as if he and 1 were acquaintances. ‘There 
he sat, as if frozen to death. I went up to the body, 
and, raising up the giant’s muscular arm, it fell down 
in with a hollow sound against the bloody side of 
corpse. 

My eyes unconsciously wandered along the walls. 
They were covered with grotesque figures, and cari- 
eatures of the English, absolutely drawn in blood. 
Horrid blasphemies, and the most cheshing obscenities 
in the —_ of songs, were in like manner written 
there ; and you may guess what an effect they had 
— me, when the wretches who had transcribed 
them lay dead corpses around me. I saw two books 
lying on the floor. I lifted them up; one seemed to 
be full of the most hideous obscenity ; the other was 
the Bible! It is impossible to tell you the horror 

uced in me by this circumstance. The books fell 
rom my hands ; they fell upon the breast of one of 
the bodies—it was a woman’s breast. A woman had 
lived and died in such a place as this! What had 
been in that heart, now still, perhaps only a few hours 
before, I knew not. It is possible, love strong as 
death—love, guilty, abandoned, depraved, and linked 
by vice unto misery, but still love, that perished but 
with the last throb, and yearned in the last convulsion 
towards some one of these grim dead bodies. I think 
some such idea as this came across me at the time ; 
or has it now only arisen ? 

Near this corpse lay that of a mere bee certainly 
not more than seventeen years of age. ere was a 
little copper figure of the Virgin Mary round his neck, 
suspended by a chain of hair. It was of little value, 
else it had not been suffered to remain there. In his 
hand was a letter ; I saw enough to know that it was 
from his mother—Mon cher fils, &e. It was a terrible 
a to think of mother—of home—of any social 

uman ties. Have these ghastly things parents, 
brothers, sisters, lovers ! ere they all once happy 
in ul homes! Did these convulsed, and bloody, 
and mangled bodies, once lic in undisturbed beds ¢ 
Did those clutched hands once press in infancy a 
mother’s breast? Now, all was loathsome, terrible 
ghostlike. Human nature seemed here to be debased 
and brutified. Will such creatures, I thought, ever 
live again—robbers, incendiaries, murderers, suicides 
(for a dragoon lay with a pistol in his hand, and his 
skull shattered to pieces), fom ? The only two powers 
that reigned here were agony and death. Whatever 
might have been their characters when alive, all faces 
were now alike. I could not, in those fixed contor- 
tions, tell what was pain from what was anger— 
misery from wickedness. 

It was now agg Soggy and the night was setting 
in stormier than the day. A strong flash of lightning 
suddenly illuminated this hold of death, and for a 
moment showed me more distinctly the terrible array. 
A loud squall of wind came round about the dwelling, 
and the old window casement - wer, and fell wit 
a shivering crash in upon the floor. Something rose 
up with an angry growl from among the dead bodies. 
It was a huge dark-coloured wolf-dog, with a spiked 
collar round his neck ; and, seeing me, he leaped for- 
wards with gaunt and bony limbs. I am confident 
that his jaws were bloody. I had instinctively moved 
backwards towards the door. ‘The surly savage re- 
turned growling to his lair, and, in a state of stupe- 
faction, I found myself in be open air. —_ was 

laying, and the light infantry company of my own 
Saleh was entering the village with loud shouts 
and huzzas.” 

Reader, this is a fearful picture of the miseries in- 
separable from war. We are told that there is some- 
thing noble in that unhallowed art, which teaches 
man to imbue his hand in his brother’s blood ; that 
there is something generous in that fine chivalric 
spirit which thereby kindles in the hour of alarm, and 
rushes with delight among the thickest scenes of 
danger and of enterprise ; that man is never more 
proudly arrayed than when, elevated by a contempt 
for death, he looks serene while the arrows of destruc- 
tion are flying on ve | side ; that, expunge war, and 
you expunge some of the brightest names in the 
ca e of human virtues, and demolish that theatre 
on which have been displayed some Of the sublimest 
energies of the human character. It is thus that war 
has been invested with a most pernicious splendour, 
and the common sense of mankind been abused. 

: , with permission of the proprietors, by W.8. 
men.—Printed by Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 
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Is he J fr repute than his more modera neig 1- 
= r out and endeavoured to disperse the mop yn 18 ° | bour who satisfies himself with wine. Another con- 
seriously hurt, and the Jews had to remain for a long 
time shut up. Our author conceives it to be probable | | 
: 
eypt to such an extent as to cause the escape of a | 
an important body of the enemy. “ Soon after we | 
started, | I was surprised by the sight of what appeared 
to be a river before us ; and, as we advanced, was stil] 
f 
an hour, before I discovered that it was the mirage of 
the desert. ‘The delusion was perfect. It seemed like | 
| 
| 
the sockets. ‘ 
It was a sort of hospital. These wretched haingp 
: were mostly all either desperately or mortally wounded ; 5 


